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PHILLIPS BROOKS: AN ESTIMATION. 

BT THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 



Mr. Bryce's study of "The American Commonwealth" has 
been styled a full-length portrait of a great nation. Professor 
Allen's "Life of Phillips Brooks" deserves to be called the full- 
length portrait of a great personality. It is more than a life-size 
picture, and it ought to be. It is colossal, monumental; only so 
could it be a true representation. In physical stature, Phillips 
Brooks overlooked the multitude; intellectually and morally, his 
proportions were no less exceptional. To tell the story of the de- 
velopment of such a character required large room, because there 
was much to tell, and little had been told. Few men have occu- 
pied so large a space in public attention about whose inner life 
so little was known. Mr. Allen says that, in his college days : 

"He was marked by a profound reserve. He would not talk of 
himself or reveal his utmost thoughts. He had many friends; he was 
greatly admired; his favor and friendship were counted by many as 
a prize. Something of the feeling which showed itself in later years 
in the extravagance of devotion already existed. But to know him 
intimately was impossible. "When efforts were made to draw him out 
they invariably ended in failure. He appeared to be frankness and 
simplicity, but the inner citadel of his being was in his own pos- 
session. » * * This characteristic reserve, which remained un- 
broken through his life, might seem to call for some explanation. It 
was the symbol, at least, of a great personality, capable of standing 
alone and facing the world, when the time should come, in independ- 
ence and freedom." , 

So it was that Phillips Brooks lived and died. Perhaps 
this very power of veiling from the vulgar gaze "the abysmal 
deeps of personality" was one of the traits which gave him so 
strong a hold upon human hearts. A divinity whose nature we 
could explore, we could not worship. At all events, the revela- 
tion of this man was never made during his lifetime. Those to 
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whom his words have been medicine and food and light and music 
have always found in him much that was remote and mysterious. 
Yet that inner history was fully written by the only one who 
could have written it, and this book spreads it before us, without 
any violation of sacred confidences; so that we are now able to 
know Phillips Brooks more intimately than we know almost any 
man who has lived. Few things which have fallen to the lot of 
the writers of this generation have been better worth doing, and 
Professor Allen has done it adequately. No intelligent student 
of the Christian religion— certainly, no minister of the gospel — 
can afford to leave this book unread, can even afford merely to 
borrow it. Better do without newspapers, novels and commen- 
taries for a year than fail to possess it. 

Dr. Holmes's well-worn saying, that the education of a child 
ought to begin a hundred years before he is born, is more than 
fulfilled in the record of Phillips Brooks. The Phillipses and the 
Brookses, whose blood commingled in his veins, were among the 
elect of New England. The first American Phillips was the 
Reverend George, who came in 1630, with Governor Winthrop, 
Sir Richard Saltonstall, and the rest, in the ship "Arbella," from 
Norfolk County, England, to Massachusetts Bay. He was an 
English University man, and had separated from the English 
Church, of which he had formerly been a member; he was a rad- 
ical Congregationalist, and became pastor of the church at Wa- 
tertown, adjoining Cambridge on the west. The race of Phil- 
lipses which sprang from this root produced many graduates of 
Harvard, and most of these were ministers, though now and then 
one of them dropped into trade, and a good share of the wealth 
thus accumulated was devoted to the purposes of the higher educa- 
tion, as witness the two most famous academies of New England, 
Phillips Academy of Andover, and Phillips Academy of Exeter, 
as well as the great Theological Seminary at Andover, founded 
and maintained by members of this family. 

The first of the Brookses — who spelled his name Brooke, and 
was baptized Thomas — arrived in Massachusetts Bay not long 
after 1630, and soon became a resident of Watertown and a parish- 
ioner of the Rev. George Phillips. Thus, the two families began 
life in America together; but the Brookses soon went further 
west, to Concord; and the divergent streams did not again com- 
mingle until the last generation. The Brooks family was less 
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scholastic than the Phillips family; there were fewer Harvard 
graduates and Congregational ministers among them ; to a larger 
degree they were men of affairs ; one of them was Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts for seven years. One ancestor of Phillips Brooks, the 
Rev. Edward Brooks, became a minister in the days when New 
England Calvinism was first challenged by the Arminian protest, 
and Edward Brooks found himself among the protestants, for 
which cause he was courteously requested by his parishioners to 
depart from among them. In the best of temper he laid down 
his charge, beseeching God's blessing upon his people, and be- 
taking himself to the service of his country, in which, during 
the Bevolution, he took an active part on land and sea. 

With these two ancestral streams much good blood had been 
mingled in their progress through the generations ; the Phillipses 
had been invigorated by alliance with Emersons and Whites, and 
Foxcrofts and Gorhams; and the Brookses had been reinforced 
by Boylstons and Browns, and, most notable of all, by a direct 
inheritance of the life of the man who, next to Governor Win- 
throp, was the most conspicuous figure in the Massachusetts Col- 
ony, the Bev. John Cotton. The great-granddaughter of John 
Cotton was the great-grandmother of Phillips Brooks. 

It is evident, therefore, that when William Gray Brooks and 
Mary Ann Phillips were married, in 1833, in North Andover, 
Mass., and took up their abode in Boston, Dr. Holmes's recipe for 
the education of children had, in their case, been abundantly com- 
plied with. If there is anything in heredity the children born to 
them ought to have begun life with the best prospects of sound and 
strong manhood. It was a great heritage. We have no right to try- 
to explain Phillips Brooks without taking it into account. The pos- 
sibilities of genius are beyond prediction; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether we ever get such a complete and symmetrical 
character as this, except from long lines of virtuous ancestry. 

The household in which he was reared was worthy of the 
lineage. In the scale of material advantages it occupied the 
golden mean ; there was comfort without luxury, and plenty with- 
out profusion. The parents had nothing to do with fashionable 
society ; their life was devoted to their children. Says Mr. Allen : 

"It need hardly be said that this was a religious family. The 
usage of family prayer was rigidly observed, in the morning before 
going forth to the work of the day and again in the evening at nine 
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o'clock. The evenings were spent by the whole family together 
around the common table in the 'back parlor,' the father busy at the 
many literary tasks which his interests and his ingenuity imposed on 
his leisure; the mother with her sewing and with her deeper medita- 
tions, and the boys at their books, preparing their lessons for the next 
day. Visitors came in occasionally for a call or to spend the evening, 
but this was rare; the avocations of the family were pursued without 
interruption. There was abundance of hilarity and boisterous dem- 
onstration of the natural gladness with which the whole family was 
endowed, but the undercurrent flowed in a deep-set channel of serious 
and direct endeavor." 

The religious life of this family was somewhat disturbed in 
its earliest years by the theological ferment. It was about the time 
of the Unitarian secession, and some of the more cautious and 
peace-loving people had hardly yet taken sides. Mrs. Brooks had 
come from a congregation in North Andover which was ranked 
with the Unitarians, but her own tendencies were very conserva- 
tive. Mr. Brooks had also been counted with the Unitarians, but 
he was a moderate man, with no strong theological bias. When 
they set up their home in Boston they attached themselves to the 
First Church, of which the distinguished Dr. Frothingham, a 
kinsman of theirs, was pastor; but when the Unitarian teaching of 
that pulpit became more pronounced, Mrs. Brooks found her- 
self out of sympathy with it, and it was her unhappiness that 
led to the transfer of the church relations of the family to St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church, then one of the leading congregations of 
the Low Church school. With the warm evangelistic tendencies of 
that wing of the Episcopalians Mrs. Brooks was heartily in sym- 
pathy. Says Mr. Allen: 

"Her mind was not theological, but It was intensely religious, and 
her religion moved in the grooves of the ancient piety. Her power of 
feeling and emotion was the source of her knowledge, for sbe was no 
wide discursive reader. She had a deep interior life of the soul, whose 
phases were more real and vital than the phenomena of the passing 
world. Religion to her was a life In Christ and hidden with Christ In 
God." 

In the intensity of her desire for the spiritual welfare of her 
children, and with her narrowness of mental vision, this woman 
might easily have driven her six sons into infidelity if she had 
not possessed a saving common sense which taught her that their 
personality must be respected, that there was a limit beyond 
which she must not press her importunities. The result was that 
she won them all to the obedience of that faith which was the 
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staff of life to her, and had the happiness of seeing four of them in 
the Christian ministry. 

It is profoundly interesting to see how perfectly Phillips 
Brooks united in his own person the highest qualities of his father 
and of his mother, so blending them that they produced a per- 
sonality indefinitely stronger than either. Mr. Brooks, as one 
who knew him well says, was "a typical Boston merchant, solid, 
upright, unimaginative, unemotional." But he possessed consid- 
erable humor, and a good deal of literary skill; he was fond of 
history; he had a taste for architecture; he was a keen observer 
of men and things ; he was the soul of honor. Mrs. Brooks, says 
the same witness, "gave me the notion of an intense, emotional 
nature, the very tones of her voice vibratory with feeling, deep 
spiritual life, the temperament of genius, saintly character." 
And while the great preacher was indebted to his father for his 
clear understanding, his broad sympathy, and his literary art, 
the testimony is credible that : 

"■What made Phillips Brooks a prophet, a leader, a power among 
men, was from the Phillips side of the family. The big heart, the 
changeful countenance, the voice that so easily grew tremulous with 
feeling, the eager look and gesture, the magnetism, the genius, seemed 
to me, and I believe seemed to him, his mother's." 

Phillips Brooks was the second of the six sons, and he was 
born on December 13th, 1835. At a dame's school kept by Miss 
Capen, before the age of eight, afterward at the public grammar 
school until he was eleven, and at the Boston Latin School until 
he was sixteen, he was prepared for Harvard, which he entered 
in the autumn of 1851. Of his schoolboy life the reminiscences 
are not notable. He was not much addicted to the sports of the 
playground; he was growing too fast. At fourteen he was five 
feet eleven inches in height, and weighed one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds; when he entered college at sixteen he was six feet 
three and one-half inches tall, and weighed one hundred and sixty- 
one pounds. With the bioplasts working at such a tremendous 
rate, it could hardly be expected that the intellectual powers 
would find much space for their operation, yet the school work 
of Phillips Brooks was always creditable. Especially well done 
were his exercises in English composition. This was the line in 
which he excelled during his college course. In the languages he 
was then proficient, especially in Greek, in which he led his class, 
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and in Latin, in which he was close to the first ; he gained also a 
good reading knowledge of German and of French; in the sciences 
and in natural history he did fairly well, and in mathematics 
only tolerably; but in English he was distinguished above all his 
fellows. He read widely and deeply in the English classics of the 
eighteenth century. Johnson, Goldsmith, Dryden, Swift, Leigh 
Hunt, Washington Irving and Walter Scott attracted him; Car- 
lyle came later, with a powerful hold upon his thought, but Ten- 
nyson, more than all the rest, was his master during his college 
days; for Wordsworth and Browning he was not yet ready. 

He graduated six months before his twentieth birthday, and 
soon accepted a position as assistant in the Boston Latin School. 
The class assigned to him included a turbulent set of young fel- 
lows, only two or three years younger than himself, who had 
already driven out two or three teachers, and who tackled the new 
one with confidence in their ability to make life a burden for him. 
They were abundantly successful. With little backing from his 
superiors, and with a task upon his hands which should have been 
given to none but the most experienced disciplinarian, the young 
schoolmaster made a signal failure — the only real failure of his 
life. It was a bitter disappointment and humiliation for him; 
the six months that followed his resignation were the only un- 
happy period of a very happy life. But he would not yield to 
despondency; he took up his studies with new purpose, and his 
note-books, now first resorted to, show that he is working out his 
problem with the aids of a genial philosophy. These note-books, 
for the next two years, become the witnesses of his spiritual strug- 
gles, and the mirror of his growing mind. They were not in- 
tended for any other eye; it does not appear that he showed 
them to anybody; they simply served his need of self-expression. 
He is beginning to think, deeply and patiently, of life, and he 
knows that the only fruitful thought is that which finds expression. 
Mere reverie is unprofitable ; let us not be content with formless 
conceits and imaginings ; let us get the conceptions which present 
themselves to our minds clearly before us, so that we can criticize 
and verify them. Our reading suggests related thoughts; our 
minds work over the materials of the book in our hands; let us 
save the product. Such seems to be the explanation of these 
voluminous note-books. Their contents are, for the most part, 
wholly impersonal. The record is devoid of egotism. It is not 
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the effect of these ideas and experiences upon himself that he ia 
noting; he identifies himself with humanity and looks at every- 
thing in a universal way. And yet, we have in these note-books 
the most complete self -revelation ; we see how the great questions 
of the inner life present themselves to his mind, and how he 
reaches clearness with regard to them. 

During the six months following his unhappy experiment at 
teaching he began to keep this sacred record; and, although he 
was barely twenty years of age, there is a maturity, an elevation 
and a beauty in these confessions which are astonishing. 

It does not appear that he has yet favorably considered for 
himself the ministerial calling. His mind is profoundly serious, 
and there appears to be no lack of faith in the essential religious 
realities; but he has never yet been confirmed, as a church- 
member, and there are indications that he is not in sympathy 
with the view of religion with which he has been familiar. The 
Christian life, as it has been represented to him, called 

"for a renunciation of much which he knew or believed to be good. 
The conventional denunciation of the intellect as a dangerous guide, 
and of wealth as a thing to be avoided, the condemnation of the 
natural joy in life and its innocent amusements, the schism between 
religion and life — against all this he inwardly protested. If this was 
what devotion to the law of God demanded, he was not ready to 
make the sacrifice of his will." 

This was the cause, no doubt, of his hesitation to enter the 
ministry. Somehow, during these desolate months, he found his 
way to a better theory of the Christian life. His pastor, Dr. Vin- 
ton, sent for him to come and see him, but his wise father knew 
better than to repeat the message. Instead of that, Phillips went 
to see President Walker, of Harvard, a large-minded and sym- 
pathetic man. That was the critical moment of his history. Dr. 
Walker's counsel brought home to him the possibility of the min- 
isterial vocation, and confronted him with a great responsibility. 
Says Mr. Allen : 

"President Eliot, at that time a tutor in the college, was on his 
way to Dr. Walker's, and recalls how he met Phillips Brooks at the 
door coming from the interview. He was struck by his appearance; 
his face was of a deathly whiteness, the evidence of some great 
crisis. Once again in Phillips Brooks's life, President Eliot saw him 
under a similar situation, in 1881, when he called to decline the offer 
of a professorship at Harvard. Then again his face was strangely 
white, under some extraordinary emotion, and President Eliot remem- 
bered the vision of 1856." 
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When Dr. Vinton was spoken to about this plan of studying 
for the ministry, he answered that confirmation was supposed to 
precede theological study, and that conversion was regarded as a 
requisite for confirmation. Phillips Brooks answered that he did 
not know what conversion meant. The reply is somewhat start- 
ling. Probably, the conventional notion of conversion which had 
been enforced upon him was one that he did not then understand, 
and, perhaps, never did. But if conversion means the resolute 
turning of the soul to God with the purpose of obedience, he had, 
beyond a doubt, already experienced it. Dr. Vinton knew the 
young man too well to be troubled by this frank confession, and 
he counselled him to go at once to the Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church at Alexandria, Virginia. Thither he betook himself, and 
there, for three memorable years, he devoted himself to the work 
of preparing himself for his chosen calling. 

To the history of these three years Mr. Allen devotes 158 
solid octavo pages of this biography. Not many theological stu- 
dents need so much space, but this is not excessive. We are deal- 
ing with a great character and the manner of its development 
deeply concerns us. 

The first thing to be noted is the amazing industry of this 
young man. The routine work of the Seminary, to begin with, 
was thoroughly done. It was not attractive work; the theology of 
this school of the prophets was mainly a valley of dry bones. One 
teacher there was whose influence was stimulating; the rest could 
do little for him. Yet, Phillips Brooks held himself steadily to 
this drudgery; there was no shirking of the dullest tasks; he 
always received the commendation of his instructors. Perhaps 
this was the best place for him. He was thrown upon his own 
resources, and they were ample. There was a good library, and 
he devoured it. The range of his reading is amazing. It was not 
all light reading. He seems to have bent himself, with all the 
energies of his soul, to the work of training and equipping his 
mind for its future tasks. He had been, as we have seen, a fine 
linguist in college; now he takes up his tools, finds that he can 
handle them, and goes to work with them. Professor Allen says : 

"The moment had come when Greek and Latin were no longer 
dead languages, but were at his disposal as means of entering into 
other worlds of human experience. It was a thrilling moment in his 
life when this revelation flashed over him, turning what had before 
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been labor and drudgery into keenest pleasure, into the conscious- 
ness, as it were, of new faculties. Thus, in the few months after he 
reached the seminary, we find him reading Herodotus and .iEschylus, 
and among Latin writers Plautus, Lucretius and Lucan; of ecclesias- 
tical writers Augustine, Tertullian and the Venerable Bede. * * * 
From all these writers he was making extracts, sometimes in the 
original, or translating as an exercise for the mastery of the language. 
Schiller's 'Wallenstein' also attracted him, and he was tempted to try 
his hand in translation. He kept up his French by reading Saint 
Pierre's 'Etudes de la Nature.' " 

His work in the English classics is even wider : 

"Coleridge (his poetry and Biographia), "Wordsworth and Shelley, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Robert Browning and Mrs. Browning, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Cowley, Waller, Henry Taylor, Landor, Keats, 
Southey, Johnson, Piers Plowman, Chaucer, Barry Cornwall, Whit- 
tier, Sir Thomas Overbury, Ossian, Pope, Swift, Charlotte Bronte, 
Kingsley, Holmes, Dryden, Chatterton, Lowell, Carlyle, Cowper, 
Shaftesbury, Ruskin, Jones "Very, the Salem mystic — these are the 
authors into whom he is dipping at will, from whom he is making 
extracts in his note-books. The quotations he copies reveal the charac- 
ter of his mind, becoming his own mental furniture." 

Into archaeology he was also going deeply; the life of the 
ancient peoples had for him a strong fascination, while modern 
history and theology were by no means neglected. 

This is a mere suggestion of his first year's study in the 
Seminary ; the other two years' work is no less noteworthy. The 
acquisition is simply prodigious. If culture is, as Matthew 
Arnold tells us, "the acquainting ourselves with the best that has 
been known and said in the world, and thus with the history of 
the human spirit," Brooks was winning the amplest culture. 

For this was not a mere process of gorging; the assimilation 
was rapid and constant. To this the note-books give abundant 
witness. All these notes represent the reaction of a subtle and 
masterful intellect upon the knowledge gathered from so many 
sources. There is, withal, the open eye that keenly scans all 
that is going on in the world about, especially as it relates to 
human character, and a power of self-observation which is able 
to interpret, in the most luminous way, and without a trace of 
morbidity, the deepest secrets of the soul. This is the work of a 
youth of twenty-one or twenty-two, but it possesses the breadth, 
the maturity, the poise of a man of forty; there is no extrava- 
gance or exaggeration ; he does not seem to be cultivating the art 
of saying things ; he is expressing himself. 
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A surprise to most of those who hare been familiar with his 
published works is the amount of verse which these note-books 
contain. The beautiful Christmas hymn, "0 little town of Beth- 
lehem," is familiar to nlany, and one or two other brief lyrics 
have appeased in print; but it is probable that few, even among 
his intimate friends, knew of the extent to which Phillips Brooks 
exercised his gift of poetic expression. It seems to have been the 
simple outlet of deep and strong emotion. 

In an address delivered at a school near Alexandria during 
the last year of his seminary life, he thus explains his verse- 
making, without referring to himself : 

"It seems to me that there are times when It is good for any 
man to perpetrate a page or two with lines ending similarly. There 
are moods of mind and circumstances of condition where utterance, 
and utterance in that form which we call verses, is eminently healthy. 
But note the distinction between general and special poetry. There is 
a good deal of poetry that is perfectly justifiable to write, but utterly 
inexcusable to show when written — verses, like the papers in lost 
pocketbooks, of no possible value except to the owner, yet of real, 
genuine use to him. They help him to establish his identity, to prove 
his right to old hopes and thoughts and fancies, to his whole past 
self. * * * If any one of you has written poetry by stealth and is 
ashamed of it, don't show it; but if it came from the heart, thank 
God who put it into your heart to write it. Keep it so long as it can 
sing itself to you. Only, don't show it, least of all publish it. You 
break the spell as soon as any one but yourself sees it." 

Here is the reason why so much of his most interesting work 
never saw the light of day until he had passed from earth. The 
power of self-restraint, the genuine modesty of intellect, are here 
revealed. A few of these verses will make it plain that most other 
men would have had less misgivings about publishing them : 

"O for a wider life, where flower 

With more of breath gains more of bloom; 
With more of peace since more of power, 
And more of rest since more of room." 

"Some purity and peace will evermore 
Break in upon our life of oare and sin, 
As heedless ears that pass the church's door 
Catch fragments of the swelling psalm within." 

Here is a sonnet written after finishing, on a' bright summer's 
day, the " Agamemnon " ; how perfect is the resilience of a strong 
and sane spirit from the depression of that ancient tragedy ! 
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"The story's ended. Fling the window wide; 

Let the June sunlight leap across the room. 

How like a spirit it comes through the gloom, 
And draws the old, black, tragic veil aside. 

All day the passion of the Argive queen, 
All day Cassandra's fate-words, half unsung, 
Like a dark storm-cloud o'er my soul have hung, 

With choral thunders breaking through between. 
We've heard the tale a human life can tell; 

Come, hear the stories Nature's heart can speak; 
Hear June's rich rhythms die adown the dell, 

And each tree's chorus, grander than the Greek! 
Cassandra-thoughts with more than Loxian spell 

Come singing to us from the mountain's peak." 

I have given but a faint suggestion of the wealth of these 
notebooks, and of the extraordinary mental activity of Phillips 
Brooks during the three years which he spent in the theological 
seminary. But enough has transpired to make it plain that the 
power of Phillips Brooks was nothing accidental. On the intel- 
lectual side, his skill, his facility, his mastery of his resources, 
are the result of such a course of training as few men have 
ever undertaken. In the technique of the literary art his drill 
was prodigious. He knew his instrument as Paderewski knows 
his, and in precisely the same way. But it was not merely in 
literary technique that he was proficient. In the lore of the spirit 
he was a master. He had looked into his own heart deeply and 
steadily; he had searched, with the intuition of sympathy, the 
secrets of the lives of his companions and his neighbors, and 
through the eyes of hundreds of the greatest students of the 
human soul he had gazed into the depths of human experience. 
Perhaps not in the same way, and certainly not to the same 
degree, yet in some rare measure it had come to be true of him, 
as of his Master, that he knew what was in man. Nor had this 
study of human nature been that of a cynic or a satirist ; it had 
been that of a man whose heart was warm with human sympathy, 
who believed in men and longed to help them. 

But what kind of help could he give them? He was to be a 
Christian minister; with the gospel of Jesus Christ he was to be 
put in trust. What was that gospel — the essential Christianity? 
With the traditional and conventional Christianity, as we have 
seen, he did not find himself in sympathy; it seemed to him too 
negative. Life, as he saw it, was larger and richer than the 
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Christian types with which he had been familiar. He could not 
believe that to save his soul he must lose his life. 

This was his deepest question in his seminary days. And it 
was a question upon which he came at length to perfect clearness, 
so that his answer to it was, as one might say, the characteristic 
note of his ministry. The one thing of which he became sure 
was that the Christian life is, as the Apostle says, life indeed; 
that it leaves out nothing — "no manner of thing that is good"; 
that it means for every man, not the mutilation of his life, but the 
completion and the coronation of his manhood ; that it unites him 
with all his fellows and helps him to build on the earth the 
Kingdom of Heaven. So it was that his first sermon in the semi- 
nary upon "The Centralizing Power of the Gospel," strikes out 
boldly along this line. The opening paragraph of this remarkable 
sermon presents this thought in a telling illustration : 

"It is just as when we come near a great city, we see life becom- 
ing more and more centralized every mile; the scattered interests and 
pleasures and pursuits of village life begin to look cityward; the great 
roads begin to run in long, straight lines on to the distant centre; 
the little lanes creep on between their hedges, striving the same way; 
houses begin to take on the city look; men are working for city needs 
with an eye to the demand of city taste or necessity; and each new- 
comer falls into the great stream and is carried on to the market place 
with the rest. * * * Thus, Christianity, if it claim to be a complete 
and not a partial system for the redemption of our life, must come 
with its central truth, broad enough and true enough to save it 
all. * • * God's ban lies upon no fair exercise of the faculties of 
labor, if they be but exercised as he directs. * * * All heaven is 
working for us, if we will, as the little child digs his well on the sea- 
shore, and then the great ocean comes and fills It for him. * * * 
This new Christian simplicity is not perfect till it recognizes the 
world's hope in its own. Then there comes the true ' liberality ' of our 
religion. The man begins to identify himself with 'the race, and wins 
a share in its collective faith and power. He multiplies his life eight 
hundred million fold. The world was made, and sun and stars or- 
dained, and salvation sent to earth, for humanity and him. The his- 
tory of the race becomes his experience, the happiness of the race his 
glory, the progress of the race his hope. He begins to say, 'We shall 
do thus, and thus win new secrets from nature and new truth from 
God,' for this man goes hand in hand with humanity down the high- 
ways of its life, till they stand together before the throne of God in 
heaven." 

It is a wonderful sermon — for a youth of twenty-two ; its reach 
and range and grasp are exceptional. It may not seem to readers 
of to-day anything novel, but those who were living and listening 
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to sermons forty years ago know that this kind of doctrine was 
not the sort of thing which men were accustomed to hear in those 
days. I will not say that it was a new note, for Maurice and 
Kingsley and Bobertson and Bushnell had struck it; but each of 
these men had mixed it with a good deal of speculation about 
other things ; but here was one who saw that it was central and 
regnant in Christianity, and who had the power to gather it up 
and deliver it with the force of a mighty conviction. *» 

He had found himself, he had found his work, he knew his 
message, he knew his Master: he was ready. With a great and 
solemn joy, he took up his task. Would he be compelled to wait 
and search for a field of labor? Just as much as the summer 
shower has to wait for a meadow that will make it welcome. 

Nor is it any strange or mysterious thing that this man, with 
such an equipment of mind and heart, with such a conception of 
Christianity, with such a passion for service, found the people, 
from the very first, thronging his ministry, hanging upon its 
utterances, moved and quickened in a way they had not known ! 
It is no more mysterious than the Matterhorn, or the Mississippi, 
or the giant sequoias of Mariposa; though it is far more sublime 
than any of them. 

Not long before the close of his seminary course, a committee 
from the Church of the Advent in Philadelphia came to Alexan- 
dria, and pressed upon him a call to become their rector. After 
much deliberation and many misgivings, he consented to supply 
the church for three months, at the expiration of which time the 
vestry might, if they chose, renew the call. 

The Church of the Advent was a small organization, with 
about 150 communicants; the salary offered was $1,000, with 
prospects of increase; it was a humble field, and there was plenty 
of hard work in sight. On the first day of July, 1859, he was 
ordained as deacon, in the chapel of the seminary, and on the 
10th of July he preached his first sermon in his new pulpit. 

It does not appear that he took the town by storm; the news- 
paper notices of his first sermon are favorable, but not unequiv- 
ocal. The reporters apparently do not know what to do with him. 
One of them remarks, oracularly : 

"The sermon which followed was delivered in good style and bore 
marks of preparation which would not have compared unfavorably 
with the productions of some of his more experienced brethren In the 
ministry." 
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Mr. Brooks himself relates that after he had been serving the 
church some weeks, as he was walking home on Sunday night 
with one of the vestrymen, he said to his companion that perhaps 
he had better leave at once, and not wait till the three months 
were out, whereupon the other replied: "Well, as long as you 
have begun, perhaps you had better stay out the time for which 
you are hired." The remark may have been facetious; at all 
events, there was not for long any serious question as to whether 
the ministry was successful. The empty pews steadily filled up ; 
the crowded congregations soon quite reassured any who might 
have feared that the young minister was not equal to his task. 
After the three months' probation, the call was confirmed. 

So the first year went by, full of labor and reward. The 
hearts of his people were drawn to him with a deepening devo- 
tion; he was making many friends,- and the best social circles of 
Philadelphia were open to him. It was not alone his immediate 
neighbors who valued him. His fame had extended with surpris- 
ing rapidity. A dozen calls came to him, within a year, from New 
England, from the interior, and from the Pacific Coast. 

It was not, however, to any of these distant fields that he 
was to go; the neighboring Church of the Holy Trinity in Phila- 
delphia laid its commands on him, and after once declining its 
call, and waiting for a year while it was vainly striving to unite 
on some one else, he at last surrendered to its importunity. 

The new opportunity was not too large for him. He was now 
just twenty-six years old, and he was pastor of one of the leading 
churches of his denomination; his position was one of great influ- 
ence and responsibility. There were few more striking figures in 
the public eye. Although he had reached the weight of two 
hundred pounds, his great height still gave the impression of 
slenderness ; but his biographer tells us that as his form filled out 

"there came a new and unexpected ease and grace of manner, which 
seemed in keeping with the inward spirit. There were now ap- 
parent an exquisite physical symmetry and a manly beauty, which 
called for comment and description as much as did his power in the 
pulpit. There was here the physical basis of oratory, but there was 
something more — the outer man became the reflection of the inward 
grace and refinement." 

The great church rallied round him, and felt in every fibre the 
impulse of his abounding life. It had never before known 
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such prosperity. The lines of his influence ran out in all 
directions. 

There is no room here to speak of the service rendered by 
Phillips Brooks to the cause of the nation during the Oivil War. 
It was a great fight he fought with prevailing social influences in 
Philadelphia which were in deadly hostility to the national gov- 
ernment; to him, more than to any one else, was due the awaken- 
ing of patriotic feeling and purpose in that community. He was 
an active member of the Union League; his addresses and sermons 
on the war had a national circulation. 

So, in the fateful Lenten days of 1865, when the whole land 
one Saturday morning was lifted to the heights of exultation by 
the tidings of Lee's surrender, and on the following Saturday 
morning was plunged into the depths of gloom by the news of 
Lincoln's 'assassination, this voice was heard again, giving more 
adequate expression to the throbbing heart of the nation than 
almost any other in the land. 

It is not wonderful, then, that when Harvard University pre- 
pared to commemorate her sons who had perished in the war, 
Phillips Brooks should have been invited to officiate as chaplain of 
the day and to make the prayer. It was a great day at Harvard 
— perhaps the greatest day of its history; many of the general 
officers of the army were there, with Meade at the head of them; 
an address was delivered by Dr. George Putnam; poems were read 
by Julia Ward Howe, by Ealph Waldo Emerson, by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and, greatest of all, by James Russell Lowell, that 
Commemoration Ode which is, perhaps, the noblest poem ever 
written in America. Of Phillips Brooks's sacred part in that 
commemoration it seems almost improper to speak ; but so power- 
ful was the impression which it made that we cannot pass it by. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson, who was present, confesses that 
when the prayer began he put himself into a mood of endurance. 

"But with the first sentence from those burning lips, his attitude 
changed. He found himself listening breathless. He felt that he had 
never heard living prayer before; that here was a man talking 
straight into the face, into the heart, of God. When the 'Amen' came 
it seemed to him that the occasion was over, that the harmonies of 
the music had been anticipated, that the poem had been read and the 
oration already uttered; that after such a prayer every other exercise 
might well be dispensed with." 

President Eliot testifies that 
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"it was the most impressive utterance of a proud and happy day. 
Even Lowell's Commemoration Ode did not at the moment so touch 
the hearts of his hearers; that one spontaneous and intimate expres- 
sion of Brooks's noble spirit convinced all Harvard that a young 
prophet had risen up in Israel." 

Of this inspired utterance no record remains. It lives only 
in the memories of those who heard it. But it should be noted 
that such an outpouring of the full heart in prayer was no un- 
usual experience for Phillips Brooks. His Prayer Book was not 
to him a fetter. In the seminary, his classmates testified that 
his prayers made you feel that God was very near to him, and 
throughout his ministry he often proved that he could not only 
read prayers but could pray. 

It is not surprising that this young prophet, received with 
such honor in his own country, should have been favorably con* 
sidered by Boston churches when a vacancy occurred in their 
pulpits, and the determination to remove him from his Philadel- 
phia pastorate probably dates from this time. But the removal 
was not effected for four years, one of which was spent in Europe 
and the other three in hard work with the church which had 
grown to great strength under his ministry. In the spring of 
1867, he was offered the presidency of the new Theological School 
at Cambridge, but he felt constrained to decline the honor. In 
the autumn of 1868, Trinity Church in Boston opened its pulpit 
door to him, but again he turned away. He seems at that time 
to have entertained a serious doubt as to his ability to do the 
work expected of him in that most important field. But in July 
of the following year the invitation was renewed, and with a sore 
heart he accepted it. It was hard for him to pluck himself out 
of the life that had become so dear to him, but the opportunity 
was one that he dared not refuse. He must, by this time, have 
been able to discern the conditions by which he would be sur- 
rounded in Boston; he must have known that the people were 
ready for the message which had been given him to deliver. 
Boston had been the fighting ground of the Unitarian controversy, 
and every such controversy terribly hurts both the combatants; 
on both sides, negations are magnified and the deeper unities are 
ignored; spiritual realities always suffer. Boston orthodoxy 
greatly needed to be more tolerant and catholic, and Boston Uni- 
tarianism needed to become less critical and more devout. What 
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was wanted in Boston was the work of a reconciler — of one who, 
by ignoring controversy, and preaching affirmatively the doctrine 
of the Larger Christ, could bring men together in the bonds of 
peace. 

At once it is evident that the place and the hour and the 
man have met; we are in the presence of one of the great con- 
junctions of the spiritual world. 

No space is here for a report, ever so meagre, of the twenty- 
one years of that Boston pastorate, or of the brief service in the 
Episcopate which followed it; no room to tell of the thronging 
congregations which soon made the old Trinity too strait, and 
compelled the church to take steps toward the erection of the 
noblest ecclesiastical edifice in America, and which, while the new 
temple was building, filled Huntington Hall every Sunday to 
overflowing; or to trace the swift and sure steps by which Phillips 
Brooks advanced to intellectual and moral leadership, becoming, 
without one ambitious thought or effort, the first citizen of Bos- 
ton; or to repeat the narrative of the honors and distinctions 
showered upon him, in his own country, and in England, where, 
on his repeated visits, he was welcomed to all the prominent pul- 
pits and received with the most open-hearted hospitality by all 
the great ones of the land — scholars and writers and poets and 
artists — and where the most ancient University conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity; or to speak of his almost 
romantic relation to Harvard University, of which he became, 
very early, a sort of unofficial chaplain, and in which he came to 
be the very centre of great moral and spiritual forces, which have 
wrought mightily toward the uplifting of its whole life. 

His call to be the preacher of that University and the Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics therein, which came to him in the 
spring of 1881, was one of the crises of his life. Few men have 
had to pass through a sorer trial. In the hour when the question 
was settled, as President Eliot has told us, his face was white with 
the strain of the ordeal. It was a bitter thing to turn away from 
that opportunity, and it would have been a bitter thing to forsake 
Trinity Church, with its throne of power. Whichever way he 
turned, suffering must be his portion. The call to Harvard 
mightily drew him; he loved the University with all his heart; 
he had such power over young men as few have possessed, and he 
could not have been unaware of it. The act of the University in 
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ignoring its Unitarian traditions and inviting a man to be its 
religious teacher whom it knew to be a Trinitarian, was itself a 
challenge to his chivalry, and the pressure brought to bear on him, 
not only by friends of the college but also by public leaders in all 
parts of the country, was hard to resist. On the other side, he 
was not permitted to lose sight of the fact that his work in Boston 
was one which no one else could do. Professor Allen writes : 

"Boston had taken him to its heart as well as its head. He had 
no superior, no rival in its affection. It had been impossible, eyen had 
he wished it, to confine his influence to the limits of his parish. He 
spoke to all, and his heart went forth alike to all, without regard to 
distinctions of class or religious sects. He had the freedom of the 
city and its many suburban towns, and he had the freedom of all re- 
ligious denominations. » * * The clergy of Boston knew better 
than most the deeper significance of Phillips Brooks's position. Nor 
was there a better test of their manhood or of their Christian charac- 
ter or power of appreciation than ■when they asked him to remain in 
Boston. There were some who thought it would have been a gain to 
every one of them had he left. They did not take this view. They 
knew, and they said to him, that every church was stronger for his 
presence in the city, that they themselves were stronger to do their 
work, that every agency for good was more effective under the stim- 
ulus of his inspiration." 

Mr. Allen tells us that the mass of letters which flowed in 
upon him every day from all parts of the country, from scholars 
and statesmen and thinkers, from lawyers and men of business, 
from women in all ranks of life as well as men, convey a most 
striking impression of the sense of proprietorship in him which 
multitudes had come to feel. 

"To Phillips Brooks it must have proved a strange revelation. In 
his simplicity he had thought he could act in such a juncture as did 
other men. Now it was borne in upon him that he did not belong to 
himself, and was no longer living for himself. Others were claiming 
him for their possession, each for his own. * * * Those who spoke 
and wrote to him broke the customary reticence of life, and told him 
all they thought and felt. It was like listening to a long eulogy while 
he was yet alive. It must have had its effect. It humiliated him to 
the very dust. He could never again be quite the same that he had 
been. There was from this time a change in his face and bearing, as 
of one who had seen a vision of things unspeakable." 

Doubtless, it was the larger interest that prevailed, and held 
him to his work in Boston. But it was permitted to him still to 
maintain a close relation to the University, for the board of 
preachers and chaplains, which was then organized and of which 
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for a number of years he was a member, gave him the privilege of 
ministering most effectively to the students of that institution. 

Another grave juncture in his life came later, when he was 
called to be Bishop of Massachusetts. There was little question 
then concerning his duty; but the manner in which the people of 
all faiths took the matter up and assumed that anything relating 
to him concerned them is something phenomenal. 

But the election by the diocese of Massachusetts must be con- 
firmed by the standing committees and the bishops of the other 
dioceses; and a strong attempt was made to prevent this confirma- 
tion. He was accused of being a Unitarian, a Pelagian, and many 
other kinds of heretic; he was even suspected of being a Congre- 
gationalist; all sorts of stories were set afloat concerning his 
teachings and practices. Letters were written to him asking him 
pointed questions as to what he believed, and what he had said 
and done. To all these questions he answered never a word. 
Some of his intimate friends begged him to set at rest some of 
these foolish cavils, but his answer was : 

"I have been for thirty-two years a. minister of the church, and 
I have used her services joyfully and without complaint. I have 
preached in many places and with the utmost freedom. I have written 
and published many volumes, which I have no right to ask anybody 
to read, tout which will give to any one who chooses to read them 
clear understanding of my way of thinking. My acts have never been 
concealed. Under these circumstances, I cannot think it well to make 
any utterance of faith or pledge of purpose at the present time. Cer- 
tainly, I made none to my brethren here, when they chose me to be 
their bishop, and I cannot help thinking that you will think I am 
right in making none now when the election is passing to its final 
stages." 

After ten weeks of suspense, the majority of the Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church came to the conclusion that Phillips Brooks 
was good enough to be one of them. It is strange that there could 
have been any question in any mind concerning the fitness for that 
great office of the man who was incomparably greater than any 
other man who ever filled it. 

His brief service in the episcopate illustrated another phase of 
his power. He was not only a great preacher, he was a great 
administrator. Bishop Lawrence, his successor, declares that he 
excelled in executive ability. But in all these large affairs, the 
personal touch was never forgotten ; he kept himself close to those 
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who most needed him; he was still, as always, the shepherd and 
bishop of souls. 

Can we gather up in a few paragraphs some of the salient 
features of this great personality ? 

Phillips Brooks, the man — how large he, was ! His command- 
ing and beautiful figure was no unfit symbol of his magnanimity, 
his generosity, his nobility. Of his rare reticence I have spoken ; 
but that was no bar to a most cordial companionship. No man 
ever needed friendship more or prized it more highly. If there 
were secret chambers in his life where he dwelt alone with God, 
there was still large room outside of them, to the freedom of 
which he welcomed his friends with a glad heart. He was not 
only courteous and cordial, he was jovial and hilarious, the mer- 
riest of companions, bubbling over with fun. This temper seems 
to have deepened as his hold upon the great spiritual realities 
grew firmer; the more sure he was of the Divine Fatherhood, the 
freer and the lighter hearted he became. As his biographer says : 

"He was bearing testimony to the truth of his own experience, 
that the joy of living, the pleasure of social converse, the talk which 
turned upon little things, the wit and the humor natural to man, were 
not incompatible with religion; that to turn from the one to the other, 
or always to be ready for either, was only to recognize the divine 
purpose in God's creation." 

His correspondence bears witness to the intimacy of his friend- 
ships; often he writes in a vein of rollicking humor, and the 
boyish terms of endearment which he uses show what his rela- 
tions were. With children he was perfectly at home. Neither 
Hans Christian Andersen, Lewis Carroll nor Eugene Field knew 
the heart of a child better than did Phillips Brooks. After he 
was bishop, when people in society began to stand in a certain 
awe of so great a personage, he would break away to the children 
and have them about him in a twinkling, winning their confidence 
without an effort. "Why don't you talk to us as Bishop Brooks 
did ?" the little folk were wont, after he was gone, to demand of 
Bishop Lawrence. 

In the sick room his presence was a benediction. "A myste- 
rious influence seemed to go forth from him for good, for strength 
and life, even when he sat down in silence by the bedside, and no 
need was felt of words." Of his relations to the poor there are 
many testimonies. Dr. Donald tells a pathetic incident of a 
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working-man who had been told at the hospital that he must un- 
dergo a critical surgical operation the next day. The evening 
was before him — perhaps the last on earth; and he and his wife 
determined to call on Phillips Brooks. Neither of them knew 
him, but in their great extremity they turned to him. He talked 
with them and soothed them and promised to be with them the 
next day at the hospital. Here is a testimony, of the same charac- 
ter, found among his papers — a letter from the working-man who 
describes himself as " one of the crowd who do not go to church, 
but am consciously better because you are here." 

"I wonder If you have any sort of conception how many there are 
of us who are made better, and try to be more useful, as a result of 
your example. To me you reveal God as no other man does. What I 
mean by that is, I can't think of you for ten consecutive minutes 
without forgetting 1 all about you and thinking of God instead; and 
when I think of God and wonder how he will seem to me, it always 
comes round to trying to conceive of you, infinitely enlarged in 
every way." 

He was a blameless knight of God. No shadow of suspicion 
ever rested on his character. There was, indeed, one editor in 
Philadelphia who had evidently taken up the belief entertained 
by some persons that all ministers of the gospel are selfish and 
insincere, and who therefore found occasion to carp at Phillips 
Brooks along with the rest; but the reasons which he gave were 
so absurd that no one heeded him. There were heresy hunters, 
also, in his own church, who impugned his integrity; they lived 
so far below the plane on which he moved that they never caught 
a glimpse of him. But criticisms from such sources are hardly 
to be considered; the truth remains that Phillips Brooks stood 
before the world the one conspicuous figure of the century whom 
calumny could not touch nor envy belittle. 

Of Phillips Brooks as preacher, it is safe to say that he is the 
greatest of his generation. This appears to be the verdict of the 
public, for his printed sermons have had an unprecedented circu- 
lation. In his manner there was no attempt at what men call 
oratory; the great majority of his sermons were written and 
read from the manuscript ; there was almost never any gesticula- 
tion; his voice was not particularly musical, and his delivery was 
in defiance of all the rules of eloeution ; nevertheless, he held and 
swayed his audiences as few preachers have done in any age. 
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Let me present a few sketches of his manner, written after he 
went to Boston : 

"He is exceedingly portly and also very tall; in bearing, one of 
the most commanding men of his day. He has a fine, well-proportioned 
head, covered with a short growth of thick, black hair, which he wears 
easily, without careless indifference and also without dainty nice- 
ness. * * * A certain throwing of his head up and a little to one 
side is his most prominent gesture, and it is all the more effective that 
it is not strictly elegant. There is nothing in his face, voice or man- 
ner which can explain his almost unexampled popularity. For popular 
he is almost beyond precedent." 

Another says: 

"His style was simplicity itself. Illustration and imagery are not 
profuse but perfect. His power, however, is what no one less gifted 
than he can describe to another who has not felt it. It seems to 
come from a deep, personal experience which gives his message 
authority." 

Few have been better qualified to speak of him as a preacher 
than James Bryee, the great English interpreter of America. 
After alluding to other great preachers he had heard, Bishop 
Wilberforee, Dr. Candlish, Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Liddon and Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mr. Bryce goes on : 

"All these famous men were, in a sense, more brilliant, that is to 
say, more rhetorically effective, than Dr. Brooks, yet none of them 
spoke so directly to the soul. With all of them it was Impossible to 
forget the speaker in the words spoken, because the speaker did not 
quite seem to have forgotten himself, but to have studied the effect 
he sought to produce. With him it was otherwise. * * * The lis- 
teners never thought of style or manner, but only of the substance 
of the thoughts. * * * In this blending of perfect simplicity of 
treatment with singular fertility and elevation of thought, no other 
of the famous preachers of the generation that is now vanishing ap- 
proached him." 

Dr. Alexander Balmain Bruce, the great Scottish divine, on 
being asked how Brooks compared with the great preachers of 
Scotland and England, replied: 

"It is this way: Our great preachers take into the pulpit a bucket 
full, or half full, of the word of God, and then, by the force of per- 
sonal mechanism, they attempt to convey it to the congregation. But 
this man is just a great water-main, attached to the everlasting reser- 
voir of God's truth and grace and love, and streams of life by a 
heavenly gravitation pour through him to refresh every weary soul." 

To one thing all bear testimony. His power of enkindling 
the feelings of his auditors was marvellous, and it seemed to in- 
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crease with his years. Yet there was no apparent attempt to 
arouse emotion. His own mood was so intense that it communi- 
cated itself. It was in his afternoon sermons at Trinity Church 
these impressions were deepest. Says Eobert Treat Payne : 

"These were the times when the glory of his preaching culminated. 
In words blazing with fire or melting in exquisite tenderness, or ra- 
diant with hope, and changing quickly from one emotion to another, 
often with his head thrown back and eyes on high as piercing through 
the veil, his great figure would rise and dilate to its utmost majesty, 
as he threw his arms wide open with that mighty gesture of loving 
invitation, and then his face would melt into that angel smile of 
tenderness never seen by some of us on any other mortal face." 

As a religious teacher, what shall we say of him? There is 
no system of doctrine, there are few attempts to set forth Chris- 
tian truth in philosophical form. In his Lectures on Preaching, 
in his essay on Tolerance and in his Bohlen Lectures on "The 
Influence of Jesus," as well as in his sermons, there are many 
implications, but the fashioning of dogmatic formulas was not 
his work. For this reason, some have declared that he was no 
theologian, but that is a superficial judgment. You might as well 
say that the elm is no builder because it does not furnish you, 
before it goes to work, a front and side elevation, and architect's 
drawings. Brooks was a teacher whose business it was to organ- 
ize doctrine into life. He thought, profoundly, upon all the 
themes with which the theologian deals, hut he gave you the re* 
suits of his thinking, not its processes. It was not the chemist's 
method, but the artist's, that he employed. But just as Michel- 
angelo was a great anatomist, so was Phillips Brooks a great 
theological thinker. 

Some characteristics of his teaching should be emphasized. 

It. was always positive and constructive, never critical or con- 
troversial. He rarely denied anything. He never attacked any- 
body. He gave to the truth he believed the clearest and most 
winning affirmation he could find for it, and trusted it to make 
its way. He took your assent for granted. He was no satirist, 
no censor; he did not spend his life in pointing out the errors 
and shortcomings of his fellows ; he showed men the better way ; 
he supplanted error with truth ; he overcame evil with good. 

This quality was close akin to that intellectual sympathy by 
which he sought the deeper meaning of those dogmas of the 
church which are passing into desuetude, through defects of form. 
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In every one of them, as he believed, a great truth was enclosed; 
and the thing which the framers of those dogmas were blindly- 
groping after was the truth which he sought and rejoiced to find. 
Then he was not an iconoclast or a eome-outer; he felt himself to 
be in vital union with historic Christianity, with the glorious 
company of the Apostles and the goodly fellowship of the proph- 
ets, and the noble army of martyrs, and the Holy Church through- 
out all the world. 

And what, in fine, was his message? It was that simple 
Gospel of Christ which he outlined in his first sermon — the truth 
of the Divine Fatherhood and the human brotherhood; the truth 
of the presence of God in His world and in the lives of His chil- 
dren; the truth that "the moral life is the expression of the 
Divine Will" ; above all, the truth that Jesus Christ is the revela- 
tion of God, and also of man ; so that if you want to know God 
you must look at Him, and if you want to find God you must 
follow Him; and in looking to Him and following Him, you come 
to yourself, you realize your own manhood. These elementary 
Christian truths, which, in our theologizing, we have so griev- 
ously qualified and mystified, he brought to light and clothed with 
power. He made men believe that they not only may be but 
are the children of the Father in heaven, capable, indeed, of dis- 
obeying Him and ruining themselves, but His children still, and 
sinning against His love every moment they stay away from Him. 

"The Incarnation meant to him," says Mr. Allen, "that God 
and man had met together in the person of Christ — the fulness 
of God and the complete perfection of humanity." And this was 
no incomprehensible thing. "This new life," he says, "into which 
God comes, seems to be the most quietly natural human life that 
was ever seen upon the earth. It glides into its place like sun- 
light. It seems to make it evident that God and man are so 
near together that the meeting of their natures in the life of a 
God-man is not strange." Therefore, his whole conception of the 
Christian life is that it is as natural as green grass and daisies and 
blue skies; that it is as simple and wholesome as daily bread; 
that it is human as mother-love and the trust of childhood; that 
it is simply coming to ourselves; getting possession of our own 
powers; becoming what God made us to be, and stands by, at 
every moment, to help us to be. That was about the whole of it. 
Especially in his last years, when his power as a preacher became 
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so -wonderful, when he was swaying great congregations as never 
before by the overmastering earnestness of his appeal, these few 
truths were always on his lips. "I have but one sermon," he said, 
"Come, you men!" — this was the tenor of his appeal — "Come 
to the Father ! Come to the Master who reveals Him ! Come to 
yourselves ! Be men ! Your manhood is a glorious thing. Do 
not despise and destroy it ! Be men ! Be men !" 

One who wishes to find the substance of his message in con- 
densed form may read his sermon on "The Light of the World," 
or his sermon on "The Candle of the Lord"; one who desires a 
fuller statement should read "The Influence of Jesus." 

For myself, I must confess that it is difficult for me, without 
seeming extravagance, to convey the impression which has been 
growing upon me during the weeks that I have spent on this 
biography. That the Christian type and ideal are higher and 
finer to-day than ever before in history must be taken as the 
postulate of faith. The best Christian of this generation must be 
a better man than any former generation could have produced. 
And if I were called to name the highest and finest example of 
Christian manhood which this age has brought forth, my choice 
would rest on Phillips Brooks. I have permitted my thought to 
range over the lists of noble men of whom I have had some knowl- 
edge, and no one appears who, in mind and heart and life, comes 
up to his stature. He seems to me to have comprehended and 
expressed and incarnated, better than any one else I know, the 
Christianity of the last half of the nineteenth century. He took 
the religion of Christ, stripped it of the traditions and confusions 
and heathenisms with which men have bound it, penetrated to 
the heart of it, clearly taught it, and gloriously lived it. If any 
one should ask me to give him my idea of the Christianity of 
to-day, I should bid him read the sermons and study the life of 
Phillips Brooks. Washington Gladden. 



